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BUREAL OF EMPLOY VENT SECURIPY 
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Washington 25, D.« 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Wh ereas March 4, 1963, marks the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the United States 


Depart ment of Labor, “to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment”; and 


erea S the success of our economy and the well-being of our Nation are dependent upon the 


skills, energies, talents, and security of the individual American wage earner; and 


CTCAS the Department has striven faithfully over the years to shape sound policies for meeting 
the Nation’s manpower needs and for developing and utilizing the potentials of all our labor force in 


productive and satisfying employment; and 


W CTCAS tre Department has judiciously used the instruments of law and custom to safeguard 
individual workers’ rights, to protect and improve the Nation’s labor standards, to provide free and 


equal opportunity for all Americans, and to fight the economic hazards of industrial life; and 


CTCAS tne Department, as a guardian of the public interest, has proven its dedication to 
sound labor-management relations, has clearly recognized its responsibility to assist the business and 
industrial community to achieve economic growth and stability, and has, for a half a century, kept the 


Nation abreast of vital changes in our dynamic economy; and 


ereas the Department has accepted a crucial and responsible role in cultivating understanding 


among labor organizations throughout the world and in fostering free labor institutions in other nations: 


Now,Therefore,I, John F. Kennedy, vrsisenase nies 


States of America, do hereby designate the year 1963 as United States Department of Labor Fiftieth 
Anniversary Year, and I hereby establish a committee to be known as the President’s Committee for the 
Department of Labor Fiftieth Anniversary Year. The Committee shall be composed of the follow- 


ing: 
1. The President of the United States as Honorary Chairman; 


2. The Vice President of the United States and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as Honorary Vice Chairmen; 

3. The Secretary of Labor, all living former Secretaries of Labor, and the Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, as Co-Chairmen; 

4. Other representatives of labor, management, and government, and other distin- 
guished persons in public life who shall be appointed, on my behalf, by the Secretary 
of Labor; and 

5. Members of the Senate and Members of the House of Representatives who shall 
be invited to serve, on my behalf, by the Secretary of Labor after consultation with 
the President of the Senate or the Speaker of the House of Representatives, as may be 
appropriate. 

Persons appointed or invited to serve by the Secretary of Labor, acting on my behalf, 
may be designated as additional Honorary Vice Chairmen by the Secretary of Labor. 


The Committee shall take the lead in planning and carrying out appropriate activities for the cel- 
ebration of the Department of Labor Fiftieth Anniversary Year, and I request appropriate State labor 
offices, labor, management, and other interested groups to join with the Committee to the end that 
such activities may serve as an occasion to commemorate the contributions of the Department of Labor 
of the United States to the welfare of our workers and their families and to our Nation. 


Tee Witesess W bre e0f «secs seco est y wnt snd canes te tat ot 


United States of America to be affixed. 


one at the City of Washington this second day of May in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-two and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and eighty- 
sixth. 


lh f 


By the President: ; JOHN F. KENNEDY 


GEORGE W. BALL 


Acting Secretary of State 





William B. Wilson 
Mar. 6, 1913—Mar. 4, 1921 


James J. Davis 


Mar. 5, 1921-—Nov. 30, 1930 


William N. Doak 


Dec. 9, 1930-Mar. 4, 1933 


Frances Perkins 


Mar. 4, 1933—June 30, 1945 
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N March 4, 1963, the Department of Labor celebrated its 
50th anniversary. The Department came into being very 
early in the morning of March 4, 1913, when President William 
Howard Taft, as one of his last official acts, signed the bill which 
established it. The new law stated that the purpose of the De- 
partment of Labor was “to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage-earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for prof- 
itable employment.” 


Now, 50 years later, in Washington, D.C., the Department and 
its friends from both labor and management observed the occasion 
with exhibits, a meeting and awards ceremony for all employees 
of the national office, and an anniversary banquet attended by 
3,300 people. ‘This was the first of several celebrations to be held 
throughout the country this spring. 

In the foreword of the awards ceremonies program, Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz congratulated all employees of the 
Department: 

“The life of the American worker is incomparably improved 
over what it was 50 years ago today. The Department of 
Labor, for its efforts with private business and individuals and 
other Government agencies in achieving this, is entitled to its 
share of the credit. You, as employees making all of this 
possible, have my congratulations for your contribution. 
“The unfinished tasks looming before us in these years of 
change and the sizable challenges they represent sometimes 
appear almost too formidable. However, we can gain renewed 
confidence as we look forward by looking backward occa- 
sionally. The history of the past 50 years shows a remarkable 
and encouraging record of fantastic gains for the American 
worker and the United States. 


“All of us are dedicated to the goal that 50 years from now 
other employees and another Secretary of Labor will gather 
and know that the same will again be true.” 


Maurice J. Tobin 
Aug. 13, 1948—Jan. 20, 1953 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
July 1, 1945—June 10, 1948 
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W. Willard Wirtz 
Sept. 25, 1962 


Arthur J. Goldberg 
Jan. 21, 1961-Sept. 20, 1962 


James P. Mitchell 
9, 1953-Jan. 20. 1961 


Oct. 


Martin P. Durkin 
Jan. 21, 1953-Sept. 10, 1953 
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Arthur J. Goldberg, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court and former Secretary of Labor, addresses the entire staff of the national 
office of the Department of Labor gathered for the awards ceremony which marked the Department's 50th anniversary. 


As a part of the day-long anniversary activities, Secretary Wirtz 
cut the ribbon during the opening of a permanent exhibit depict- 
ing the growth of the Department of Labor since its founding. 
The exhibit is housed in the Department of Labor building. 
Left to right in front row: Assistant Secretary of Labor George 
L. P. Weaver; Secretary Wirtz; Administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary Leo Werts; and Under Secretary John F. Henning. 


The highlight of the ceremony was a speech by each 
of the living former Secretaries of Labor—Frances 
Perkins, James P. Mitchell, and Arthur J. Goldberg. 
Secretary Wirtz presided at the meeting and presented 
each of the three main speakers with a Distinguished 
Service Award. 


The awards presented by the Secretary to employees 
included 16 for Distinguished Service (2 of them post- 
humously) ; 26 for Meritorious Service; 8 for Group 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz presents a Dis- 
tinguished Service Award to Frances Perkins, for- 
mer Secretary of Labor, at the 50th anniversary 
awards ceremony. 
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Honors; and 4 Career Service Awards. Length of 
Service Awards were presented to 16 employees with 
35 or more years of Government service. 

The Department was the recipient of three 
awards—one presented by the Foreign Labor At- 
taches’ Association, one by the International Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officers, and one by the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. 

Music for the program was supplied by the Marine 
Band Orchestra. 


President John F. Kennedy was the principal guest 
speaker at the banquet in the evening. The thou- 
sands gathered there for the ceremonies also heard 
the three former Secretaries of Labor and George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. The program in- 
cluded the U.S. Navy Sea Chanters, Leslie Uggams, 
Victor Borge, and Allen Sherman. 

Secretary Wirtz, who introduced the speakers, re- 
called that in 1913 the New York Times had viewed 
the establishment of the Department of Labor as “a 
mistake devoid of all reason or justice.” 

“What we mark today,” he said, “is the most ex- 
traordinary period of growth in mankind’s record— 
growth in the stature and the meaning of what we 
proudly call the working man and woman.” 

In the dinner program, Secretary Wirtz gave the 
following message to those who were marking the 
anniversary. 

“This fiftieth anniversary of the United States De- 
partment of Labor is an anniversary for all Amer- 
ica. It is an co asion which underlines boldly the 
striking achievements gained for the workers of 
America and for the American way of life. 
“These achievements have been gained not by an 
individual, not by a group, not by a department. 
They have been gained through the collective and 
effective efforts of Government and business, of the 
Department of Labor and other Government agen- 
cies, of labor organizations and other groups. 
“Fifty years ago, leaders in labor and Government 
were keenly aware of the need for drastic improve- 
ments in the plight of America’s workers. ‘Today 
we can say that improvements have been realized 
which are in many cases far beyond the fondest 
hopes and dreams nourished 50 years ago by those 
farsighted leaders of earlier generations. 
“We must face the future and its challenge of 
change with the unswerving dedication of our 
fathers. We must continue into the Labor Depart- 
ment’s second half-century the same spirit of prog- 
ress and record of achievement that has been the 
hallmark of our first 50 years. For in so doing we 
shall serve in the final years of the 20th century the 
same human ideals laid forth by our Founding Fa- 
thers and furthered by every generation of Ameri- 
cans since.” 
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President John F. Kennedy was the principal speaker at the 
banquet celebrating the 50th anniversary of the Department 
of Labor. 


Other dinners to observe the 50th birthday of the 
Department will be held in Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans, Kanasas City, Dallas, Denver, Nash- 
ville, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle, and San Juan. 





The VEC Stafis New Plants in Virginia 


By RICHARD L, HEARD 


Employer Relations Supervisor, Central Office 
Virginia Employment Commission 


4 hee Virginia Employment Commission is coming 

to be recognized as the best and most logical source 
of manpower, especially for employers establishing new 
plants in the State. This recognition results from alert- 
ness on the part of local office staff when there are op- 
portunities for service. 

Following a trend established between 1950 and 
1960, Virginia has experienced steady industrial 
growth. The year 1961 brought 51 new manufactur- 
ing plants, and 53 establishments expanded their oper- 
ations. In 1962, there were 54 new installations and 
60 expansions. Approximately 5,500 new jobs resulted 
from these developments in 1961. It is estimated that 
7,600 more jobs will be created as a consequence of 
the intentions stated in 1962. 

Accompanying the industrial growth have come new 
housing, schools, shopping centers, and other additions 
in the trades and services categories. These, in turn, 
have worked toward general prosperity in the Old 
Dominion. 

The Virginia Employment Commission has played 
an important role in this economic growth by coop- 
erating with the State and local chambers of com- 


merce, the State Division of Industrial Development 
and Planning, power and transportation firms, and 
industrial development groups. In the case of new 
industries, the machinery was set in motion by a con- 
tact between the interested employer’s representative 
and a member of one of these industrial development 
organizations. 

The manager of the local office serving the area 
under consideration was asked to furnish information 
concerning labor supply, degrees of skills, community 
wage scales, and other pertinent data. The manager 
turned to the Research, Statistics, and Information 
Division of the Central Office for assistance. The Di- 
vision’s labor market analysts, working with local office 
personnel, provided the information necessary to a 
decision by the prospective employer. 

After announcement of the employer’s decision to 
locate in a particular community, the local office man- 
ager or an employer relations representative met with 
the employer to discuss plans for staffing the new estab- 
lishment. Methods of recruiting varied according to 
the individual employer’s wishes and the facilities avail- 
able. In some instances, a personnel official of the firm 
was provided with space in the local office. In other 


This modern facility houses the Danville 
plant of the Disston Division, H. K. 
Porter Company, the first of two new 
plants to be staffed by the local office. 
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Greater diversification was gained in Danville with the establishment of this new Corning Glass Works plant, for which the local 
office recruited staff. 


cases, local office personnel were stationed at the plant 
site or in temporary outpost offices nearby. 

In many of these situations, testing has been a part 
of the weeding-out process. In each case, the appli- 
cants who were finally considered for hiring had first 
been screened by employment service staff so that only 
those best fitting the employer’s specifications were 
referred. Advertising by newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision was used extensively so that well qualified appli- 
cants might be informed of the opportunities for 
employment. In many cases, employers erected signs 
directing interested applicants to apply at the appro- 
priate VEC offices. 

A job well done has often led to further opportu- 
nities for employment service personnel. For example, 
when the Disston Division of the H. K. Porter Com- 
pany established its tool manufacturing plant in Dan- 
ville in 1959, the firm recruited its staff of 350 produc- 
tion and clerical workers through the local office. Be- 
cause of the effectiveness of this staffing job, the local 
office was given a similar assignment when the Corn- 
ing Glass Works located a plant employing about 200 
people in the same community. 

A similar chapter of the same story was written in 
South Boston. The United States Plywood Corpo- 
ration went into production in this area in 1961 
through the aid of the local ES office. Consequently, 
when the Daystrom Furniture Company manage- 
ment decided to settle in South Boston in 1962, the 
way had been paved for use of the local office as the 
source of labor supply. And thus, another employer 
was sold on use of employment service facilities. 

While these activities have been conducted, the VEC 
has shared indirectly in another factor which has con- 
tributed to the State’s economic well-being; namely, 
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diversification of industry. In Danville, with minor 
exceptions, two large industries, tobacco and textiles, 
had previously provided the major payrolls. The same 
was true of South Boston on a smaller scale. The 
new manufacturing establishments have been impor- 
tant additions in providing increased employment. 
The same type of development has occurred else- 
where. Prior to the Commonwealth’s recent industrial 
boom, the Valley of Virginia was regarded largely as 


Automobile exhaust pipes are manufactured by the Walker Manu- 
facturing Company of Harrisonburg. 
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An artist's conception of the new building erected for Kingsberry Homes, Incorporated, in Emporia. 


The local office is 


presently recruiting for this firm. 


a tourist attraction. While maintaining its scenic at- 
tributes, the area has attracted new industry in recent 
years. 

The Staunton-Waynesboro area has ushered in such 
industries as the American Safety Razor Company, the 
General Electric Corporation, and the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. The local ES offices located 
in these two cities did an outstanding job of serving 
the added employers. 

More recently, the Harrisonburg local office has 
tackled successfully the task of recruiting for the 
Walker Manufacturing Company, makers of automo- 
bile accessories; the H. D. Lee Company, and the 
Alliance Manufacturing Company, both in the gar- 
ment field, and the Victor Metal Products Company- 
all newcomers to the area. 

Participation of this sort has at times been joined 
simultaneously with the turning of adversity into good 
fortune. While the State as a whole has been pros- 
perous, certain areas have been dealt severe financial 
blows. In 1961 a rayon manufacturing firm in Coving- 
ton closed and released approximately 1,000 workers. 
Since then, local office staff members have placed many 
of the displaced workers in two garment plants and 
a powder plant (all of which are new local addi- 
tions), and, through clearance, in other industrial 
establishments throughout the State. 

The same type of solution to local unemployment 
problems has been found to a greater or lesser degree 
in Roanoke, Galax, and Marion, and even in the coal 
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mining regions of Appalachia and Richlands. Action 
is also being taken or planned for staffing new instal- 
lations in Buena Vista, Emporia, Martinsville, and 
Pulaski. 

While the increase in manufacturing placements has 
been impressive, the picture is by no means complete 
without consideration of the increment in the non- 
manufacturing category. Shopping centers and large 
discount retail stores in particular have accounted for 
a sizable number of new jobs. Successful arrangements 
for initial and continued staffing of these establish- 
ments have been made by local office staff members in 
Richmond, Norfolk, Newport News, Roanoke, Lynch- 
burg, and Fredericksburg, to name a few. 

Praise from the new employers for services received 
from the Employment Service has caused management 
at the older establishments to reevaluate hiring meth- 
ods. In many instances, employers who previously 
were reluctant to use the Employment Service have 
been convinced, by examples such as those cited above, 
that the VEC is able and willing to render valuable 
assistance in filling their employment needs. Thus, 
community acceptance and understanding of the Com- 
mission’s purposes and potentialities have increased. 


As a result of this newly realized acceptance, the 
VEC made a record 108,059 nonagricultural place- 
ments in calendar year 1962. While justifiably proud 
of this accomplishment, the Virginia Employment 
Commission looks ahead to even greater feats. 
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By GREEVER A. WITTEN 
Manager, Bristol Local Office 


Virginia Employment Commission 


LREADY noted as a center of historical interest, 
Abingdon, Va., has now achieved prominence as 
the scene of a challenging new industrial development 
program called “Project Decision.” The program was 
devised and put into effect by the Appalachian Power 
Company which constructed a modern shell building 
and then looked for a responsible manufacturer to 
occupy it. 

At the start, questionnaires which would establish 
basic facts about individual localities, were sent to 73 
communities. Many of the questions needed to be 
answered by representatives of the local employment 
service office. All 73 communities returned the ques- 
tionnaires, and 35 were invited to participate in Proj- 
ect Decision. A board of judges from outside the 
Appalachian Power Company’s service area judged all 
elements of the applications and selected Abingdon for 
the No. 1 Project Decision. 

Abingdon, which is served by the Bristol local office, 
was selected because Project Decision demonstrated 
that the town was the best qualified of all competing 
communities for new industry because of an abundance 
of labor suitable for training, and because of area data 
supplied by the Virginia Employment Commission. 

In the search for a manufacturer, direct mail ad- 
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Lighting standards and brackets, made in Abingdon, light up 
Virginia's 35-mile Richmond-Petersburg Turnpike. 


vertisements were sent to 3,500 manufacturers through- 
out the country. Column after column of publicity, 
both local and nationwide, was devoted to Appala- 
chian’s undertaking. 

Contract for the immediate construction of a 50,500 
square-foot building was let in July 1961. One year 
later,.a group of executives arrived from Chicago, 
secretly toured the area, and made surveys as to 
type and quality of local labor available. A lease con- 
tract was negotiated between the HAPCO Division of 
Hubbard & Company and the Appalachian Power 
Company. The former company was established in 
1843 and now has several subsidiary firms throughout 
the United States. The Abingdon plant would manu- 
facture street, highway, and boulevard lighting fix- 
tures of aluminum, decreasing the old fixture weight 
from 800 pounds to around 150 pounds. The process 
to be used in the Abingdon plant—a continuing process 
from start to finish—is something new for this area. 
The firm would install the first Airco-Matic welding 
machines to be used in the area. 

On August 10, 1962, officials of Hubbard & Com- 
pany asked the Virginia Employment Commission to 
recruit, interview, screen, test, and refer trainee ap- 
plicants by September 2, 1962. An outpost office of 
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Interior of the HAPCO plant showing the first group of trainees on the Airco-Matic welding machines. 


the Bristol local office was set up at Abingdon on Aug- 
ust 14, 1962. It was open from 7:15 a.m. to 10:30 
p-m. 5 days a week for 8 weeks. During the first 
week, some 1,200 local office applications were pre- 
pared, together with formal company applications. 

One interviewer was assigned to the outpost office 
during day time hours; another interviewer was on 
duty from 6:00 to 10:30 p.m. Tests were adminis- 
tered to three groups daily. To meet the employer's 
requirements, it was necessary to screen 1,100 applica- 
tions according to age and education, as well as geo- 
graphical location. Of this group, 435 were called in 
and tested, and their test results were compared with 
jobs on which specific aptitude tests were available. 
All records were set up and interviewing schedules 
were arranged. The employer provided a full-time 
secretary, private telephone facilities, and a local post 
office box. 

The Employment Service had a deadline to meet. 
October 4, 1962, was the day for training to begin. 
On October 3, the first group of 12 applicants was 
interviewed; four were hired to begin training on 
Airco-Matic welding machines. The employer con- 
tinued interviewing through November 1, 1962, and 
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filed referral cards with applications to be returned to 
the Employment Service office when the applicants are 
put on the job. 

About six applicants are called in weekly, and 72 
are now working. Peak employment is expected to 
reach 350 by late 1963. 

The Industrial Engineer and the Personnel Direc- 
tor of the company say that there seems not to be an 
undesirable employee in the entire group. They give 
credit to the method of screening and testing set up 
by the Employment Service. 

A letter to the Virginia Employment Commission 
by J. L. Waldron, Personnel Director of the Chicago 
office of HAPCO, states in part, “We came to your 
area as perfect strangers. Your Bristol office offered 
us full facilities in setting up our personnel staff and 
fulfilled every statement made during our negotiations 
for the Abingdon plant. We are more than pleased 
with the results obtained through your Bristol office. 
We shall continue to call upon its staff as long as we 
operate in this area.” 

Staffing of clerical personnel has been a big un- 
dertaking. Although we are called upon to administer 
specific and proficiency tests after hours and on Satur- 
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VEC counselor George Dutton (right) interviews applicants for jobs 
with the Hubbard Aluminum Products Company. 


days, we are happy to do it as a special service to the 
employer. 

From the beginning in July 1961, the Employment 
Commission representatives attended every meeting, 


but they were asked to refrain from making any of the 
discussions public, and not even to mention them in 
reports or newsletters. This confidence was kept by 
the Commission until the employer released the infor- 
mation to the press on August 1, 1962. 

Project Decision is a program with three clearly 
defined benefits: Industrial development of the ter- 
ritory it serves with the resultant employment of 
people; new payroll dollars and new revenue; and com- 
munity development with a new spirit of cooperation, 
individual responsibility, and leadership. 

Project Decision is catching on in other States, 
Princeton, W. Va., and Pulaski, Va., were recently 
selected for Project Decision Nos. 2 and 3. The Ap- 
palachian Power Company serves western Virginia, 
West Virginia, and parts of Kentucky and Indiana. 
This firm uses its own funds to erect a shell building 
and, when a suitable tenant is found, the obligation 
then rests with the community, and the $200,000 ex- 
penditure of the Appalachian Power Company is re- 
turned for use in another community. It is possible 
that this program may continue as long as there are 
qualified communities to accept the company’s offer. 


They Said He Was Totally Disabled 


By HARRY GRIFFIN 


Selective Placement Interviewer 


Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


OB is a 38-year-old veteran of World War II who served 

in a construction battalion of the U.S. Navy as a plumber 

and pipefitter, the same occupations in which he worked as 
a civilian. 

During active service, he received shrapnel wounds which 
required lengthy hospitalization for fractures of both thighs 
and for abdominal wounds. After his discharge he returned 
to pliinbing and pipefitting, but in December 1958 he suf- 
fered painful aftereffects of his wounds. He was hospital- 
ized, and underwent five operations in a period of 9 months. 
At the end of this period, he was able to get about only with 
much difficulty. He could walk a limited distance with 
Canadian crutches. He was declared totally disabled and 
eligible for disability benefits. 

In 1962, after 3 years of inactivity, Bob decided to see if 
he could once again earn his living. The Rhode Island 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, which works closely 
with the Employment Service, arranged for Bob to take a 
series of tests. These tests indicated a high degree of man- 
ual and finger dexterity which is necessary for some types 
of assembly work. 

The next step was a series of counseling interviews with 
the selective placement interviewer at the Employment 
Service to help Bob determine what types of work would 
be compatible with his physical capacities. The two men 
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went over Bob’s test results in relation to selected occupa- 
tions, his work history, and his interests. Bob was inclined 
toward a job that would challenge his ability yet not require 
that he move about quickly. The choice had to be related 
to local job opportunities since he intended to remain a 
resident of Rhode Island. 

Rhode Island is noted for its skilled industrial workers, 
machinists, and toolmakers, but machinists usually stand at 
their work and move about to a considerable degree, so that 
occupation was eliminated. Toolmaking, on the other 
hand, does not require excessive standing, and this was 
Bob’s occupational choice. 

An opening for a diamond toolmaker trainee was de- 
veloped with an employer who was impressed with Bob’s 
qualifications. The employer hired Bob, and, in addition, 
arranged for him to get to his work post without difficulty. 

This placement was accomplished with relative ease since 
the employer already had a number of handicapped work- 
ers on his payroll and knew them to be excellent workers. 
It demonstrates how the determination of an applicant, com- 
bined with responsive action by the Departments of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Employment Security, can help 
the applicant to regain his place as a valuable contributor 
to the economy of his community. 





The Challenge of the 
“Skybolt” 
Job Layo 


CALIFORNIA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE sleet 


Staff Placement Technician 


California State Employment Service 


Santa Monica local office interviewers Carol Cain (foreground) and 
Darlie Wilkins discuss job openings with Douglas employees 
separated due to the Skybolt cancellation in the Douglas plant. 


FAR-REACHING and dramatic change in the area. In addition, many smaller southern California 
Nation's missile defense system was the recent electronic concerns would be affected by the layoff. 
decision to drop the Skybolt Project. California Over the 1963 New Year holiday, Skybolt began 
received the brunt of the massive layoff that followed to fold, with the first actual layoff on January 3. 
re ae and a a oe Lawes reed layoft The layoff occurred in two phases. In January, 3,915 

q ose previo yexperienced: roug a srce : : j j 
ea th " : “as expe “s ncec Pa ugh ; : Seal were laid off, and it was thought that this might be 
of those laid off were 1 = professio echnical, * Ab 
| clerical ee ee — the total number affected. However, on February 
and clerical occupations. “ ; :; 
an Cee 5, the Defense Department halted not only production 
Late in 1962, when rumors were afloat that Skybolt ae oy ong DFO 5 ig ns ties eae 
. ; ; a ; on this multibillion dollar project, but also all research 
might be canceled, the Santa Monica Employment : : ae vs Pet ae 
; : ' ry and development. This action caused an additional 
Service office manager contacted the Industrial Rela- 299 Inueff Opened nl nf hk 987k B rad 
: pit 1,322 layoffs, making a total of 5,237 by February 18. 
tions Department of the Douglas Space and Missile i: aoe si ie Nat 
Divisi TI + Sa HERD During these two phases, the local offices remained 
vision. e employer was not able at that time to ; . . . . 
ems aeons. tamale daserten rere continuously on the job. Experience paid off, and 
determine the status of Skybolt, but plans of service in inet Haig a genkags ee ait iit 
: ; ae ee results—insofar as they could be determined—were 
the event of a mass layoff were discussed. The Calli- ee aici eatilaneeal Pe hee Levelt 
Staite Hiiadiale Meanie in dadinaiels tated 0 cas superior to those achieved on any previous mass layof 
ornia State mment Service was ‘ -an- ; agers : 
“we . : " ‘ — Id I , in California. Perhaps the best way to tell the story 
llation came, the agency’s serv ! sorely ; . ‘aap . 
CORREO CAM, GM ARCHCY'S STVECES WON DE sOrEsy is to break it down by the local offices situated on the 
needed, and that the company would cooperate in ac- a a 
tivities leading to placement of laid-off workers. . 
In emergency sessions with the company’s Person- Santa Monica and Culver City Offices 
nel Division, the Santa Monica office placement super- 
visor and the Culver City office manager were advised Since recruiting for both Santa Monica and Culver 
that all recruitment interviewing of laid-off personnel City layoffs would be conducted in the Santa Monica 
would take place at the Douglas facility. They were Douglas facility, the ES offices in those cities joined 
advised also that immediate cancellation notices would together as a team to provide emergency service. The 
go out to all subcontractors. This brought the Ingle- management teams developed a plan of action prior 
wood local ES office into the picture, since the largest to the actual layoffs; some revisions were necessary 
subcontractor, Northrop-Nortronics, was located in its later. This is how the plan was carried out. 
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Photo courtesy Douglas Aircraft Co. 


At the placement desk in the Douglas Missile and Space Division, 
members of the Department of Employment and the Douglas 
personnel manager plan procedures to interview laid off em- 
ployees for referrals to job openings. Left to right, standing: 
Mike Chance, personnel manager, Douglas Missile and Space 
Division; and local office staff William J. Burns, manager; Eu- 
gene Capaccioli, placement supervisor; and Harold Warren, em- 
ployment service supervisor. Seated: Carol Cain and Mildred 
Fenton, interviewers. 


Local Office Operations 

The Employment Service Section of the office was 
staffed to the maximum possible with fully trained 
personnel—to assure prompt, efficient registration, se- 
lection, and referral. 

Job development was undertaken for marketable 
applicants. 

All local employers who might be interested in hir- 
ing the separated workers were telephoned immedi- 
ately and job orders were solicited. File search was 
intensified. 

Clearance activities went into high gear. The Pro- 
fessional Office Teletype Network—LINCS West— 
spread employment data throughout the State. All 
clearance job orders related to the skills of the sepa- 
rated workers were obtained. 

Positive recruitment by all interested employers was 
solicited. 

As needed, the offices were kept open evenings and 
weekends. 

In-Plant Employment Service 


At each of the Santa Monica and Hawthorne plants, 
a “Recruitment and Information Desk” was set up at 
the point of exit called “Badge Control,” through 
which all layoffs were processed. This desk enabled 
employment service interviewers to issue work ap- 
plications and claims forms to all workers being termi- 
nated, and to direct them to local offices in their area 
of residence. 

For interested professional and clerical workers, a 
recruitment desk, manned by employment service in- 
terviewers, was established in the Personnel Section of 
the Douglas Company at Santa Monica. 
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Coordination With the Union 

Early contact was made with officials of the local 
International Association of Machinists to inform them 
of employment services being provided and to arrange 
for the union to inform laid-off members of these 
services. 
Publicity and Public Relations 


Because of the international complications, the can- 
cellation of Skybolt became a major news item with 
extensive coverage by all media on the plight of the 
workers who were losing their jobs—perhaps more 
so than in any previous defense industry layoff. In 
this news coverage, the question was nearly always 
put to the employers: “What are you doing to help 
the separated personnel?” Realizing that the em- 
ployer would be put on the spot, the three local offices 
arranged early liaison with the Douglas Public Rela- 
tions Officer. As a consequence, all news releases 
stressed use of the California State Employment Serv- 
ice as one of the most important aids available to those 
who were laid off. 

Newspaper coverage was unusually complete. Pic- 
tures of employment service operations at the Douglas 
Santa Monica plant were on the CBS—TV network 
January 3 and 4. The ABC network taped an inter- 
view with the local officer manager on January 7, for 
video release in the East on a Skybolt feature program. 
Several radio newscasters and feature programers also 
taped similar interviews which were broadcast through- 
out the weeks ending January 12 and 19. 

Direct Recruitment by Employers 

Both local offices cooperated with the employer or- 
ganization Aerospace Industries Association of Amer- 
ica in its efforts to assist workers in finding new jobs. 

Employers were encouraged to recruit directly, with 
extensive newspaper advertising, either at the plant 
or at motels and hotels. In a layoff of this magnitude, 
all methods of returning men to jobs must be utilized 
to the fullest. Some 30 employers set up direct re- 
cruitment, including Aerojet, Aerospace, Alameda 
Naval Air Station, Bendix, Chrysler, Hughes, Litton, 
Lockheed, NASA, North American Aviation, Ryan, 
Systems Development, Space General, Space Tech- 
nology, Scientific Data Systems, and the Sunnyvale 
Naval Air Station. 

The Douglas Company prepared two lists. One, 
given to separated employees, listed the names of 
employers interested in their occupations. Another, 
furnished to interested employers, was a summary list 
of the occupations for which employees were being 
laid off. 

The local ES office maintained a current inventory 
of applicants in the professional and technical groups, 
in order to inform interested employers of the appli- 
cants available. 


Action by Inglewood Office 


The Northrop-Nortronics plant, major subcontrac- 
tor for Skybolt’s guidance system, is located at Haw- 
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Royden Zhe, manager, Inglewood local office (with glasses), mans 
an outstationed ‘‘office”’ in the lobby of a local hotel during the 
first hectic days of the Skybolt layoff. Northrop-Nortronics, the 
employer, could not furnish desk space at the plant. 


thorne, in the Inglewood local office area. As prear- 
ranged, the supervisor of Personnel Administration for 
Nortronics advised the local office manager on January 
2 that between 1,700 to 2,300 workers would be laid 
off immediately. Actually, in the January and Feb- 
ruary period 2,822 workers were laid off. 

The situation was different from that at Douglas, 
in that Nortronics had neither space nor time to ar- 
range for exit interviews by the Employment Service. 
The company agreed, however, to issue work applica- 
tions, informational booklets, and notices directing 
laid-off employees to the nearest employment service 
office. Nortronics also placed nearly $7,000 worth of 
newspaper advertising on behalf of employees being 
separated. 

Word was received shortly after the initial layoff 
that 17 firms had leased rooms in a local hotel to in- 
terview engineers and technicians. Anxious to be of 
service under any conditions, the Inglewood local 
office manager obtained permission to set up a “Job 
Information” office in the hotel lobby. This impro- 
vised “office” took orders and made 150 referrals to 
employers in the Inglewood area, and 398 referrals 
12 


to 14 other southern California offices. Four employ- 
ers conducted positive recruitment in the Inglewood 
ES office: U.S. Naval Laboratories of Pasadena, 
Douglas Missile Space of Santa Monica, Atlantic Re- 
search of Arcadia, and the Federal Aviation Agency. 

As in the Santa Monica and Culver City offices, the 
Inglewood plan of action leaned heavily on direct 
clearance, positive recruitment, and close cooperation 
with the employer. Applications for work and claims 
forms were distributed at the Nortronics plant. 


Labor Market Picture 


Douglas Layoff.—The effect of the layoffs at Doug- 
las was to create temporarily some surplus occupations 
out of what had been listed as shortages. The princi- 
pal occupations in this group were mechanical engi- 
neers, draftsmen, technical writers and illustrators, pro- 
duction planners, electronic and electrical mechanical 
assemblers, and solderers. Women assemblers had 
difficulty finding jobs, since the majority laid off had 
only 4 or 5 months’ experience but were receiving 
$2.21-$2.41 per hour. Comparable jobs in other local 
plants range from $1.35—$1.65 per hour. 

Very few applicants with college degrees remained 
unemployed for long, although these workers are high- 
ly selective and shop a good deal before accepting a 
position. This practice makes the rate of absorption 
difficult to gage. Engineering and subprofessional per- 
sonnel without degrees had more difficulty finding 
employment. 

The Douglas Skybolt layoff showed the following 
occupational pattern: 

Number 
laid off Percent 
100. 0 


64.8 


and managerial. 
Clerical and sales 
Service... _- 
Skilied ....._ 
Semiskilled 
Unskilled____ 


Professional, semiprofessional, } 


Typical of the occupational group affected by the 
layoff were senior and junior engineers, mathemati- 
cians, aerodynamicists, weight analysts, technical com- 
puters, electronic assemblers, materials analysts, tool 
and die makers, welders, buyers, secretaries, typists, 
and clerks. 

Northrop-Nortronics—In the Northrop-Nortronics 
part of the Skybolt layoff, 1,017 of the total 2,822 were 
production workers, including over 650 electrical and 
electronic assemblers, 200 electronic technicians, in- 
spectors, and testers, and 150 draftsmen. In the cler- 
ical occupations were 75 typists, 30 stenographers, 20 
secretaries, 5 account clerks, 15 payroll clerks, and 50 
general office clerks. Of the 300 engineering personnel 
laid off, only one-third had college degrees. General- 
ly speaking, those laid off by Nortronics were the most 
difficult to place, unless they were administrative or 
professional people with degrees. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Discussing the Lansing Older Worker 
Demonstration Project are, left to right: 
Frederick Hanses, local office manager; 
Gerald G. Guimond, demonstration 
project supervisor; James McMichael, 
coordinator, Project on Aging; and Mrs. 
Lillian Monash, State supervisor, Older 
Worker Program. 


The Older Worker 
Demonstration Project 
in Lansing 


‘sO HE Sales Training Course was invaluable to 

me because otherwise I probably would not 
have gotten the position, due to my age and lack of 
experience.” This statement came from a 56-year- 
old woman who found a new lease on life, renewed 
confidence, and hope for the future. 

Over the past 3 years, many similar remarks by older 
workers have been received by the Lansing office of the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission, where 
the State’s first Older Worker Demonstration Project 
is in operation. Through effective planning and co- 
ordination between the public employment service and 
community organizations, middle-aged and older work- 
ers are now being provided opportunities that are help- 
ing them to return to useful and productive lives. 


How the Project Was Developed 


For a long time, the Employment Service has rec- 
ognized that many middle-aged and older workers 
have special employment problems, and _ therefore 
should received special services. Age, frequently a 
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By GERALD G. GUIMOND 
Project Supervisor 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


lack of formal education, automation, technological 
changes, restrictive hiring practices by many employers, 
and plant relocations, are generally cited as some of 
the major causes of unemployment among older work- 
ers in today’s labor market. Frustration and discour- 
agement and lack of motivation are some of the psy- 
chological problems affecting this group of jobseekers. 

Because of the increasing numbers of middle-aged 
and older workers seeking employment in Lansing, the 
need for vigorous community action became more and 
more apparent. The talents and resources of several 
organizations were available; the problem was how 
to utilize them best. 

There was a growing community interest in learning 
more about the older workers in the area and in de- 
veloping appropriate action programs to assist them 
in their search for employment. Michigan State Uni- 
versity in particular, through Dr. Daniel Krueger, 
played a leading role in stimulating this community in- 
terest, and provided continuing assistance in organizing 
the project and in carrying out specific phases of it. 
In addition, many community agencies, organizations, 
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union and management groups, senior citizens’ leaders, 
school officials, religious and social organizations, and 
the press and radio officials expressed a willingness 
to cooperate and assist the Employment Service in 
developing more effective community services to this 
group. Thus, in January 1959, an Older Worker 
Demonstration Project was begun in Lansing. 


Purpose of the Project 


The purpose of this project was two-fold: (1) To 
develop a community atmosphere in which qualified 
older workers would be accepted readily for employ- 
ment on the basis of their ability; and (2) to strengthen 
the local office services including employer relations, 
counseling, testing, job development, and placement— 
to enhance job opportunities for older workers in ac- 
cordance with their qualifications, consistent with 
labor market conditions. 

To carry out these objectives and meet effectively 
the many and varied needs of middle-aged and older 
workers, it was vital that the Employment Service 
establish and maintain a more effective and coopera- 
tive working relationship with existing community 
agencies and organizations interested in the many prob- 
lems of the aging. The need for the exchange of 
ideas and a better understanding of the goals of the 
respective organizations was paramount. The public 
image of the local ES office needed to be improved and 
strengthened in the community, so that total resources 
could be utilized most effectively. 

These goals were achieved in several ways. Infor- 
mation on older workers, available in publications of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, was distributed 
to interested groups in conferences, seminars, institutes, 
and other formal gatherings. This information helped 
to stimulate interest in the services provided by the 
Employment Service. The Demonstration Project 
promoted stepped-up activities in the areas of counsel- 
ing, testing, job development, and employer contacts. 
Increased effort was exerted in breaking down age 
barriers to hiring. Current employer orders were 
carefully and frequently scrutinized and, wherever pos- 
sible, qualified older workers were promoted for the 
job openings to local employers. 


First Year Was a Busy One 


During the first year of operation, the Demonstra- 
tion Project applied such techniques as employer 
panels, group guidance clinics, roundtable discussions, 
staff clinics, and the promotion of qualified individual 
older workers through newspaper and radio publicity. 
In addition, local Employment Service staff members 
participated more often than before in community ac- 
tivities to provide older workers with information about 
the services of the local office, labor market conditions, 
and efforts being made in their behalf by the inter- 
ested groups. In cooperation with many local service 
agencies, a Directory oF ComMMuUNITY RESOURCES 
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AND SERVICES for senior citizens was compiled, printed, 
and widely distributed. This activity helped to stimu- 
late interest and wider use of services available in the 
area. As a result, older worker applications grew in 
number, the community became increasingly aware of 
the employment needs of individuals in the upper age 
group, and community leaders depended more heavily 
upon the local office facilities and personnel for labor 
market information and other services. 

The Lansing Community Services Council gave its 
full support and cooperation through its “Project on 
Aging.” Its Employment Subcommittee, comprised 
of employers and representatives from government 
agencies and educational institutions, provided effec- 
tive assistance in pursuing the goals of the Demon- 
stration Project. Staff members from the local and 
the State Administrative Office of the Employment 
Service Division are members of the subcommittee. 

Although the application of new methods and tech- 
niques in the local office had made a notable improve- 
ment in the overall services to older workers, it soon 
became evident that total community resources had 
not yet been used to their fullest extent. This in- 
cluded the knowledge of the many services available 
through the local office, of which the community has 
become increasingly aware. 


Training for Older Workers 


In the fall of 1960, as a result of closer community 
relations and cooperation with members of the Proj- 
ect on Aging, the Demonstration Project embarked 
upon the first in a series of older worker training pro- 
grams. The retail sales industry was chosen for this 
initial project because of the numerous requests 
received by the local office each year for sales persons 
to work during the Christmas holidays. In a series 
of meetings of the Employment Subcommittee, the 
older worker sales training project was developed. 

Lansing’s three largest retail department stores 
agreed to sponsor the project. —The Adult Education 
Center provided the training facilities, curriculum, and 
a competent instructor. The local office was responsi- 
ble for the recruitment, selection, screening, testing, 
and referral of qualified workers, aged 45 and over, for 
the training. Newspaper and radio publicity was used 
to stimulate general public interest and aid in the 
recruitment of interested applicants. Most of the po- 
tential trainees were recruited from the local office 
active file. The other trainees referred resulted from 
local publicity. 


Efforts Were Successful 


This initial attempt at training older workers to 
fill the needs of the retail industry was successful. The 
course, totaling 8 hours, was given without charge in 


three evening sessions at a local high school. At the 
end of October 1960, the first class of 35 trainees was 
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graduated. The sponsoring retail merchants hired 23 
of them. In 1961, the program was repeated, resulting 
in 26 placements, and in 1962, in 28 placements. Al- 
though these programs were designed to fill the tempo- 
rary needs of local retailers, many of the trainees who 
sought full-time and permanent work were retained, 
or were sufficiently motivated to obtain other employ- 
ment. Some of those who did not qualify for the 
training programs were successful in filling current 
job openings. 


Problems Encountered 


These results were not accomplished without at- 
tendant difficulties. Recruiting a sufficient number 
of interested, qualified middle-aged and older work- 
ers for some occupations became a serious problem— 
especially for domestic service training programs which 
we attempted to provide. Even with the Sales Train- 
ing programs, recruitment of qualified older workers 
from the active files was difficult at best, and required 
exhaustive effort. There were always a few who were 
eager to grasp at any reasonable offer. However, a 
proportion of the total who had registered for work 
were disinterested, and sometimes reluctant to partici- 
pate in training leading to a paying job. 

In the fall of 1961, it was decided that an intensive 
study of registered applicants 45 years of age and over 
was needed, if the local office and other community 
agencies were to give better service to this group. The 
overall objectives of this study were: (1) To determine 
how many of the applicants 45 years of age and over 
were actually seeking work and to what extent (tempo- 
rary, part-time, etc.) ; (2) to obtain a breakdown of 
their reasons for registering in the local office if they 
did not want work; (3) to obtain meaningful infor- 
mation as to their abilities and potentialities; (4) to 
determine what services should be given to individuals 
in this group to satisfy their needs. Results of such a 
study would provide information for planning special- 
ized services to middle-aged and older workers. 


Preparation for Intensive Study 


An exhaustive preliminary survey of the Lansing 
local office active files was made in October 1961, to 
obtain basic information needed for the Depth Inter- 
view Project. Using the major occupational groups as 
defined in the DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES, 
the following breakdown was obtained in each of these 
groups: total number of applicants, length of unem- 
ployment, claim status, sex, marital] status, education, 
age, physical condition, veteran status, transportation, 
and residence area. The survey showed that older 
workers totaled 1,017, and comprised 17.6 percent of 
the entire active file. 

An interview schedule was developed through the 
combined efforts of staff members of the Project on 
Aging, Michigan State University, and the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission. A scientific ran- 
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dom sampling was provided by the Department of 
Political and Social Research, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Members of the College Women’s Volunteer 
Service were trained to conduct the depth interviews. 
Older workers to be interviewed totaled 129, in ac- 
cordance with the sampling formula. 

The project was begun in February 1962 and com- 
pleted in March. The Generat AptitupvE Test Bat- 
TERY was administered to all eligible and interested 
respondents in April. In May the findings were tabu- 
lated and coded. A preliminary report, entitled “A 
Study of the Employability Factors Affecting Older 
Workers in the Lansing Area,” is now nearing com- 
pletion. The information it contains is expected to 
be a valuable guide in planning meaningful programs 
by community groups on behalf of older workers. 


A Look at the Future 


During its 4 years, the Older Worker Demonstration 
Project has experienced a marked degree of success but 
there is much more to be done. There are new and 
ever increasing challenges to be met. New and im- 
proved older worker training programs are already be- 
ing developed, and local office services are being 
accelerated. 

With the continuing close cooperation of such com- 
munity organizations as the Project on Aging, the 
Michigan Commission on Aging, senior citizens’ 
groups, and social agencies, our services to older work- 
ers will become increasingly more effective. 

The pooling of total community resources and tal- 
ents is the key to improved services to our older work- 
ers. We believe that the experience in the Lansing 
area should be shared with the many communities 
throughout the State which are working diligently to 
alleviate the problems of their middle-aged and older 
job seeking citizens. 


Tue “Sxyso.it” Jos Layorr 
(Continued from page 12) 


To date, results on the local office participation in 
the Skybolt layoff are very gratifying, although it is 
too early for complete placement verification, partic- 
ularly in the professional codes. Partial tallies, how- 
ever, give some idea of the success achieved. For ex- 
ample, here are some initial clearance figures. From 
January 4 through January 9, the Inglewood office 
made 539 clearance referrals to 20 offices for a total 
of 333 acceptances, 156 verified hires, and 118 hires 
still pending verification. 

The California State Employment Service received 
full community and employer support and was able, 
when the emergency struck, to bring its full facilities to 
bear, including LINCS West, and the very effective di- 
rect clearance system existing among some 20 southern 
California local offices. 
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US Navy photos 


“The Castle’’—Portsmouth Naval Disciplinary Command, Portsmouth, N.H. 


ES Helps Return 
Navy Prisoners to Civilian Life 


By LOUIS W. DANNIS 
Supervisor, Technical Services 
New Hampshire Department of Employment Security 


N 1947, a local office veterans employment repre- 

sentative became concerned with the employment 
problem of veterans being released from confinement 
at the Naval Disciplinary Command in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. In his position as VER, he inter- 
viewed and gave employment counseling to some of 
these veterans who came into the local office looking 
for work. 

Their problems were varied—some had to make a 
vocational choice; in civilian life some had been bell- 
boys, stock clerks, farmhands, etc., and wanted to make 
an occupational change; some had problems of gain- 
ing employer acceptance; some needed services of 
other agencies; a few had made unrealistic job choices; 
and others had adjustment problems. One problem 
common to them all was a military separation “with- 
out honor.” This problem was more than an employ- 
ment problem; it required the combined efforts of the 
commanding officer, his technical assistant, the ed- 
ucation and training officer at the Disciplinary Com- 
mand, the director of the State Employment Service, 
and the local office veterans employment representative 
to work out a program which would help to overcome 
the difficulties involved. Such a program was begun 
in 1947. 
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At present, the local VER, Robert Cushing, a com- 
bat veteran who was twice wounded while serving 
with the Ist Marine Division in the Pacific Theater, 
visits the Barracks every Thursday to begin a service 
which is carried on in many other local offices through- 
out the country. Most of the men he talks with are 
still in their teens. In civilian life they might have 
been youthful offenders, but having been tried by Navy, 
Marine, or Coast Guard courts, they are classified as 
court martial prisoners. 

Only those whose confinement penalties do not ex- 
ceed 3 years are retained at “the Castle” at Ports- 
mouth. Behind its medieval appearing walls are some 
of the most modern programs of training, retraining, 
vocational counseling, group counseling, and educa- 
tion. The philosophy at the Castle is “What can be 
done for them, not to them? They are here as pun- 
ishment and not for punishment.” 

Upon arrival at the Castle, each inmate is tested for 
intelligence, aptitudes, interests, and the like. If he 
does not meet the seventh grade level on the California 
Achievement Test, elementary education is compul- 
sory for him. This schooling is offered as daily class- 
room work with certified professional teachers. If the 
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Discussing how best to help an inmate who will soon be released 
from “‘the Castle,”’ left to right: J. H. Eastman, USN, Command 
Warrant Officer; Robert R. Cushing, local office VER, Academic 
and Training Officer; and Robert J. Mcintosh, Gunnery Sergeant, 
USMC, Vocational Counselor. 


inmate has completed grammar school, he may decide 
to take high school subjects and receive a certificate of 
equivalency upon passing the General Educational De- 
velopment Test. If he is further advanced in school, 
he may take college level work. He may elect to re- 
ceive training in photography, baking, machine shop, 
printing, tailoring, plumbing, etc., and at the satisfac- 
tory completion of 600 hours he receives a Certificate of 
Achievement. This certificate is highly esteemed by 
those within the Command and also by employers and 
apprenticeship councils on the outside. 

Several days prior to release, the men are transferred 
to “prerelease” status. Each day they attend a lecture 
aimed at preparing them to take their rightful places 


in civilian life, to put their past mistakes behind them, 
and to face the future with confidence. The lecturers 
include the chaplain, medical officer, psychiatrist, legal 
officer, psychologist, a Red Cross representative—all 
full-time members of the staff—and the veterans em- 
ployment representative from the Portsmouth local 
office. 

The VER’s 1-hour lecture consists of an explana- 
tion of the services available to them at any Employ- 
ment Service office. It includes the reading of several 
of the most recent letters received from other States 
in conjunction with this program. The contents 
vary—some ES offices report that the applicants were 
placed in suitable jobs on their first visits; some report 
employment counseling and testing; a few indicate 
that the applicant refused a job offer or failed to re- 
port for a job interview, or did not return after the 
first visit. Whatever the content, the listeners show 
great interest. They are identifying themselves with 
the people in the letters and hope animates their faces. 
Perhaps they, too, will be able to get a satisfactory job 
through the Employment Service. Although a ques- 
tion-and-answer period follows, there are times when 
no questions are asked, probably because some inmates 
feel that their questions can best be answered in a 
personal interview. 

For those who request it, applications for work are 
completed, letters of introduction are furnished, and 
assistance is given in the recognition of employment 
problems. Job inventories from all 50 States are avail- 
able to those who want them. 

The groups to whom Mr. Cushing (the VER) has 
talked have varied in size from 20 to 135 men. Since 

(Continued on page 19) 


Robert R. Cushing, local office VER, lectures to a group of prisoners at the Portsmouth Naval Disciplinary Command, 
. eae: gees x * 
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Employment Security Commission's 
Prison Release Program 


By JAMES S. MASSENBURG 


Supervisor for the Handicapped and Prison Releasee Program 


North Carolina Employment Security Commission 


ITHIN months after his inauguration in 1961, 

North Carolina’s new governor, Terry Sanford, 
took steps to alleviate a high recidivism rate of prison 
Prison authorities told him that 67 percent 
of the State’s released prisoners had been returning 
to prison. The prisoners’ failure to obtain employment 
after release was the basic reason for their return to 
confinement. Support of a single prisoner was costing 
the State $1,385 each year. 

Governor Sanford met with the chairman of the 
Employment Security Commission and the director of 
the Prison Department to consider what could be done 
to reduce the number of released prisoners who were 
returning to prison and to help them find jobs. 

Chairman Kendall of the Employment Security 
Commission said his agency would begin an aggressive 
effort to place prison releasees in gainful employment. 
He assigned two staff members to meet with the 
Prison Department's supervisor of job placements to 
work out plans. 

It was decided that four local offices should carry 
out pilot projects. Managers and handicapped place- 
ment specialists from the selected offices attended a 
1-day workshop with ESC and Prison Department 
representatives. The program assists only those releas- 
ees who requested assistance from the Prison Place- 


releasees. 


ment and Guidance Department and to operate under 
the following procedures: 


Garland C. Daniels, prison placement supervisor, interviews a 
prisoner. 


The Prison Department completes its form NCP 
255—iving job information, educational background, 
and information pertaining to race, age, and tasks per- 
formed—30 days before a prisoner is released. ‘The 
form is then sent to the local office in the community 
or area where the releasee has indicated he desires 
assistance. The Prison Department verifies social se- 
curity numbers for the prisoners. 

When reporting to the employment office, the re- 
leasee brings two copies of a letter of introduction 
from the Prison Department. The local office retains 
one copy and later transmits the other copy, indicating 
results of placement efforts, to the Prison Department. 

In job development, a prospective employer is given 
a complete history on each releasee so that there may 
be no future misunderstandings, 

The local office holds a prereferral counseling inter- 
view with each prisoner applicant. It reduces his fear 
of public contact and places emphasis on responsi- 
bilities of job performance. 

If the local office secures a prospective employer 
within 30 days after receipt of form 255, and if the 
employer wishes to interview the prisoner prior to his 
release, the local office requests through the Prison 
Department that a temporary parole be granted. A 
Prison Department representative accompanies the 
prisoner to the local office but is present at the inter- 
view only upon request. 


Lewis Robertson, local office employment counselor, talks with a 
prisoner about helping him to find a job when he is released. 
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The local office at any time may request additional 
information from the Prison Department which might 
assist in placement of a releasee. If medical or 
physical capacity reports are necessary, the prisoner’s 
permission must be obtained. 

Any favorable information concerning the prisoner 
that is received by the local office from family or friends 
is transmitted to the Prison Department. 

The importance of immediate employment for the 
released prisoner cannot be overemphasized. The lo- 
cal office staffs have been instructed to place a releasee 
in any available job for which he can qualify, even 
though it may not require his greatest skill so that he 
can build up a work history. 

Upon his return home, the released prisoner is as- 
sisted by the local welfare board until he receives his 
first pay check. 

For the 19-month period July 1, 1961, through Jan- 
uary 31, 1963, local offices in the State had the follow- 
ing record of service to prison releasees: 

Reported to local office 648 
ch) | ERROR EE ners erreeete ter one ee eae Se eee Senter oe ee 444 
Placements___ ~~ ae 308 

Evaluation of the work performance of the re- 
leasees is difficult because many change from the orig- 
Many of the releasees 
return to their old environment and some to prison. 
As a whole, however, employers have been satisfied 


inal employment to beter jobs. 


APPROVAL of the Area Redevelopment Act on May 1, 
1961, marked the culmination of many years of growing 
concern about the problem of persistent unemployment in 
some localities, even while the country as a whole was rela- 
tively prosperous. Passage of this act made it possible to 
provide Federal financial assistance to these communities, 
and to low-income farm areas, to initiate soundly based 
programs for economic recovery and redevelopment. Such 
assistance is provided primarily through long-term, low- 
interest industrial loans, loans and grants for the improve- 
ment of important community facilities, and job retraining 
programs. 

From the inception of the program through December 
1962, 961 areas plus 51 Indian reservations were designated 
as eligible areas under the act by the Department of Com- 
merce. Included in this total were 557 labor market areas 
classified by the Department of Labor as areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and recommended to ARA for 
redevelopment area designation. Most of the remaining 
400 areas were designated on the basis of recommendations 
by the Department of Agriculture relating to low-income 
criteria. 

In order to qualify for assistance under this program, 
734 local redevelopment groups located in industrial and 
rural communities and 39 Indian reservations submitted 
Overall Economic Development Programs to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Through September 30, 1962, the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the Department of Labor 
and its affiliated State employment security agencies pro- 
vided on-site assistance in the preparation of these programs 
to 816 communities, some of which had not as yet sub- 
mitted their plans to the Department of Commerce. In all, 
OEDP’s have been approved for 645 areas and 29 Indian 
reservations since the passage of the act. 


with both the work performance and the conduct of 
the releasees who were placed, and remained, on per- 
manent jobs. 

Because of public and employer apathy, finding em- 
ployment for a released convict is not an easy task. 
Nor can the success of the program be evaluated solely 
on statistics. Finding gainful employment for one 
released prisoner is worth all the effort expended. 


ES Herpes Navy PRISONERS 
(Continued from page 17) 


the inception of the program, 22,845 men have par- 
ticipated and over 18,000 have found employment. 
An excerpt from the May 2, 1962 issue of the CasTLE 
Courtrr, a weekly publication printed by and for the 
inmates, states: “During 1961, there were 1,825 in- 
mates counseled prior to leaving the Castle. From 
these men, 917 letters were received indicating that 
714 had been placed in specific jobs that were accept- 
able tothem. The remaining 203 men were placed in 
stop-gap jobs while the ES local office was assisting 
them in finding more suitable employment.” 

These figures testify to the excellence of the testing, 
counseling, educational, and training programs within 
the Castle and the productive cooperation between the 
Employment Service and the Naval 
Command. 


Disciplinary 


FACTS ABOUT ARA 


Following its acceptance of the local redevelopment plans, 
the Department of Commerce approved 559 different proj- 
ects in 46 States, American Samoa, and Puerto Rico. This 
total includes industrial and public facility loans and grants, 
technical assistance grants, and retraining projects. All 
told, these projects are expected to provide employment for 
more than 26,000 workers when in full operation. The 
approved projects have accounted for more than $68 mil- 
lion of the approximately $400 million authorized by this 
legislation. 

Close to $10 million of this total is accounted for by train- 
ing and retraining programs. By February 28, 1963, a 
total of 340 ARA training projects involving nearly 18,000 
trainees had been approved by the Secretary of Labor. 
Over 10,000 individuals had actually enrolled in training 
courses in more than 165 different training occupations by 
that date. 

The most recent date for which characteristics and status 
of trainees are available is December 31, 1962. By that 
date, a total of 10,728 individuals—about 60 percent of them 
men—had enrolled in ARA training courses. Over 7,000 
had completed their training by the end of December, and 
61 percent had obtained employment, most of them in 
training-related jobs. The trainees were a relatively young 
and well-educated group. Over two-thirds of the enrollees 
were under 35 years of age, and only 10 percent were 45 
years or older. Over half had completed high school; 
some had training beyond the high school level. ARA 
training appeared to be reaching the long-term unem- 
ployed. Of the 10,725 enrollees, over half had been unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer at the time of their enrollment, 
and over one-fourth had been unemployed over 1 year. 
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Strangers in Your Industrial Houses 


By ELLWOOD TRAVIS 


Occupational Analyst 


Connecticut State Employment Service 


A third and completely revised edition of the DIC- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES (DOT) 
will go to press this year. The new DOT would 
not have been possible without the considerable 
cooperation of individual firms throughout the 
country, as described in the following article.* 


HE plant security officer took from us the visitors’ 

badges that we had been wearing temporarily and 
handed us new ones containing our pictures. “Visi- 
tors’ badges are all right for casual dropins,” he said, 
“but when you fellows are going to be working here 
for several months you need regular employee badges 
like these. ‘They'll let you go any place in the plant 
like our own employees.” 

This friendly and cooperative episode was typical 
of those experienced by the Occupational Analysts 
who were initiating a DicTIoNARY OF OcCUPATIONAL 
TitLes definition revision study in Connecticut 
factories. 

The current definition revision program involved 
the observation and analysis of jobs in selected Con- 
necticut industries and is resulting in the revision of 
existing definitions, the deletion of those which have 
become obsolete since the 1949 edition of the DOT, 
and the inclusion of new jobs. Many new job defini- 
tions are expected as a result of the studies made 
during the past 3 years. 

Cooperating in this program were many firms that 
manufacture a variety of products, such as pistols and 
revolvers, firearms and ammunition, typewriters, sil- 
verware, rubber footwear, snap fasteners, metal slide 
fasteners, nylon zippers, knitting needles, and hand 
tools. The products listed are those for which job in- 
formation was sought by the Analysts, although other 
products were being made by the firms visited. 

It is understandable that employers who are experi- 
menting with, or who have developed and are using, 
manufacturing machinery or processes that give them 
advantages in a competitive market do not relish the 
idea of exposing their trade secrets to outsiders. Yet 
this is exactly what these Connecticut employers did! 
They took in and aided strangers in their industrial 
houses. The successful accomplishment of this proj- 
ect would not have been possible without the individual 
assistance and cooperation of many company officials, 
foremen, workers, and labor officials. 

The degree of participation by the cooperating 
plants varied according to the size of the plant and 


*For a description of the NEW DICTIONARY OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL TITLES, see the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, 
February 1968, p. 19. 
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the number of different occupations found in it. In 
smaller plants, one or a series of tours sufficed to obtain 
job definitions that were reviewed by company officials. 
In larger plants, exhaustive studies that sometimes 
lasted as long as a year were required and permitted. 

During initial plant tours, the company liaison man 
usually introduced the Analysts to the different depart- 
ment heads and explained the purpose of their visit. 
When this was not done, or a foreman was skipped, 
the Analysts, upon arrival in a department to observe 
jobs, were careful to explain the Dictionary revision 
program and to stress that they were not interested in 
such things as incentive rates, production quantity or 
quality, or how well the department was being run. 

Those companies that had job descriptions or job 
evaluations freely made them available to the Analysts, 
even though they sometimes contained wage data not 
required or used. After observing and studying a job, 
the Analysts cleared up doubtful points by conferring 
with the department foremen, and at times got an- 
swers directly from the workers. Care was taken to 
approach busy foremen or workers at a time best suited 
for them, and also not to make the interviews too 
lengthy. 

Cooperation was received from plant personnel in 
many other ways. Analysts were provided with plant 
layout maps, organization charts, and in-plant tele- 
phone directories. Desk space and telephone facilities 
for one Analyst, and for a major part of the time for 
two, were provided, as was space in parking lots. In 
addition, safety equipment was provided wherever it 
was needed. 

What did these Connecticut employers receive in re- 
turn for their assistance and hospitality in taking these 
strangers into their industrial houses? One advantage 
is that they are likely to get better applicants from the 
Employment Service, because, as a result of their co- 
operation, we have a better understanding of their 
specific jobs. 

In addition, they know more about their own jobs. 
Each plant included in the project received a type- 
written copy of every job description the Analyst pre- 
pared, containing a brief job summary as well as a 
physical demands and working environment supple- 
ment to aid in selecting handicapped applicants. All 
material prepared by the Analyst had been submitted 
earlier to a designated company representative for 
approval. 

But the greatest benefit participating employers re- 
ceived probably was intangible. When they see the 
new DOT, and start using it, they will have the satis- 
faction of having participated in a great undertaking. 
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New Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security 


A NEWLY reconstituted 26-member Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security has been an- 
nounced by Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz. 


The Council is provided for under the terms of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 and the subsequent 
President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1949 which authorizes the Secretary to establish the Council for 
purposes of formulating policies and discussing problems relating to the employment security program. 
This program embraces Unemployment Insurance, the United States Employment Service, and the Farm 
Placement Service. 


Specifically the Council advises the Bureau of Employment Security on its functions relating to the 
Federal-State system of public employment offices, administration of the District of Columbia Employment 
Service, and job counseling and placement services for veterans. 


In respect to unemployment insurance, the Council advises on grants for State unemployment insur- 
ance administration under the Social Security Act, determination of conformity to Federal requirements 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, legislation and administrative policy concerning unemployment 
compensation, and the administration of unemployment compensation for veterans and the Federal civil- 





ian employees. 


The Council is composed of nine members representing employers, nine representing employees, and 


eight representing the public. 


The Secretary of Labor is designated as Chairman of the body. 


The Admin- 


istrator of tne Bureau of Employment Security is vice chairman. 


Those appointed to the Council are: 


Employer Representatives 


Harllee Branch, Jr., President, Southern Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Harold H. Schroeder, Assistant Vice President, American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York, N.Y. 

Louis G. Seaton, Vice President, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

Joe Warren, Maple City, Kans. 

Joseph L. Alperson, President, Affiliated Metal Products, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Earl B. Schwulst, President, Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, N.Y. 


F. Ritter Shumway, President, Ritter Company, Rochester, 
N.Y 

David J. Winton, Chairman, Board of Directors, Winton 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas H. McBride, Executive Assistant, Federal Products 
Corporation, Providence, R.I. 


Employee Representatives 


Harry Boyer, President, Pennsylvania AFL-CIO, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Jacob Clayman, Administrative Director, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

C. J. Haggerty, President, Building and Construction Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

John H. Lyons, Jr., General President, International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Work- 
ers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Karl F. Feller, President, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery Work- 
ers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director, Department of Social Se- 
curity, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Hayes, International President of International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Washington, D.C. 

Leonard Woodcock, Vice President, International Union of 
United Auto Workers, Detroit, Mich. 

Joseph H. Davis, President, Washington State Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, Seattle, Wash. 


Public Representatives 


William Haber, Professor of Economics, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Omar B. Ketchum, Executive Director of Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Reverend Austin E. Miller, S.J., Dean of Student Affairs, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mrs. Martha Ragland, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dale Yoder, Professor and Director, Industrial Relations 
Division, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Frances McGovern, Public Utilities Commission, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Clarence W. Bird, Director, National Economic Commis- 
sion, American Legion, Washington, D.C. 

Lena Frances Edwards, M.D., St. Joseph’s Mission, Here- 
ford, Tex. 
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